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THE WIVES OF BRIXHAM. ¢. 
A TRUE STORY. 


You see the gentle water, 
How silentiy it floats; 

How cautiously, how steadily, 
It moves the sleepy bouts ; 
And all the little loops of pearl 

It strews along the sand, 
Steal out as leisurely as leaves 
When summer is at hand. 


But you know it can be angry, 
And thunder from its rest, 
When the stormy taunts of winter 
Are flying at its breast; 
And if you like to listeo, 
And draw your chairs around, 
Pl tell you what it did one night 
When you were sleeping sound. 


The merry boats of Brixham 
Ge out to search the seas; 
A staunch and sturdy fleet are they, 
Who love a swinging breeze; 
And before the woods of Devon, 
And the silver cliffs of Wales, 
You may see, when summer evenings fall 
The light upon their sails. 


But when the year grows darker, 
And gray winds hunt the foam, 

They go back to Little Brixham, 
And ply their toil at home. 

And thus it chanced one winter’s night, 
When a storm began to roar, 

That the sailors all were out at sea, 
And all the wives on shore. 


Then as the wind grew fiercer, 
The women’s cheeks grew white,— 
It was fiercer in the twilight, 
And fiercest in the night; 
The strong clouds set themselves like ice, 
Without a star to melt, 
The blackness of the darkness 
Was darkness to be felt. 


The storm, like an assassin, 
Went on its wicked way, 
And struck a hundred boats adrift, 
To ree! about the bay. 
They meet, they crash,—God keep the men! 
God give a moment’s light! 
There is nothing but the tumult, 
And the tempest, and the night. 


The men on shore were anxious,— 
They dreaded what they knew; 

What do you think the women did? 
Love taught them what to do! 

Oat spake a wife, “ We've beds at home, 
We'll burn them for a light,— 

Give us the men and the bare ground! 
We want no more to-night.” 


They took the grandame’s blanket, 
Who shive and bade them go; 
They took the baby’s pillow, 
Who could not say them no; 
And they heaped a great fire on the pier; 
And they knew not all the while 
If they were heaping a bonfire 
Or only a funeral pile. 


And, fed with precious food, the flame 
Shone bravely on the black, 

Till a cry rang through the people, 
“A boat is coming back!” 

Staggering dimly through the fog, 
Come shapes of fear and doubt; 

But when the first prow strikes the pier, 
Cannot you hear them shout? 


Then all along the breadth of flame 
Dark figures shrieked and ran, 

With, “‘ Child, here comes your father!” 
Or, “ Wife, is this your man?” 

And faint feet touch the welcome stone, 
And wait a little while ; 

And kisses drop from frozen lips, 
Too tired to speak or smile. 


So, one by one, they struggled in, 
All that the sea would spare; 
We will not reckon through our tears 
rhe names that were not there; 
But some went home without a bed 
When all the tale was told, 
Who were too cold with sorrow 
To know the night was cold. 


And this is what the men must do 
Who work in wind and foam; 
And this is what the women bear 
Who watch for them at home. 
So when you see a Brixham boat 
Go out to face the gales, 
Think of the love that travels 
Like light upon her sails. 


A Selected Story. 
 VAUTREAU, THE VAMPIRE, 





The person distinguished by the pleasant 
sobriquet was a picture and bric-a-brac dealer, 
whose dark, dusty, over-crowded little shop in 
the Rue de Provence was well known some 
fifteen years ago to every artist and dilletante 
in Paris. 

At the back was an office, still dingier than 
the shop, where, at any time between the 
hours of ten A. M. and six P. M., the proprie- 
tor might be dimly discerned seated at a high 
desk, immersed in figures. He was a bache- 
lor, on the wrong side of sixty; small and 
spare and dry in person, imperturbable in man- 
ner, with a grating voice and a sarcastic smile. 

Modest as was his establishment, his busi- 
ness was on a very extensive scale, and was 
not confined to the buying and selling of pict- 
ures. 

He styled himself ‘‘ Homme d’ Affaires,” an 
elastic title, which covers other callings besides 
an agent’s. For instance, it may mean a usur- 
er ; not that we assert M. Vautreau to have been 
a usurer, any more than the father of the Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme was a ‘‘shopkeeper,” but 
having a good deal ot money, and being of an 
obliging disposition, he lent it to his friends, 
and in return for the accommodation consented 
to receive interest which ranged from fifty per 
cent. upward His clients were for the most part 
brethren of the brush, though there were not 
afew men of letters, rising doctors and bar- 
risters among them. Talent was his security. 
He prided himself on discovering at once wheth- 
er a young man had de l'avenir, and his pen- 
etration was so seldom at fault that to be ‘** one 
of Vautreau’s men” was a recommendation. 

It is true that his enemies—those malicious 
persons who had nicknamed him the ** Vam- 
pire’—asserted that Vautreau’s men generally 
came to grief in the long run, and tbat more 
than one promising young artist, who had 
mortgaged to him time, talent and prospects, 
had ended miserably, bankrupt in all. But 
such slanderers M. Vautreau could afford to 
disregard. Whoever failed, he flourished ; 
‘‘adding to golden numbers—golden num- 
bers,” growing every year more prosperous, 
envied and dreaded. 

His shop, as has been said, was in the Rue 
de Provence, but the apartment which he 
had occupied for more than twenty years 
was on the left bank, in the Rue St. Jacques, 
that ‘‘long unlovely street” which leads trom 
the Quartier des Ecoles to the Observatoire. 

Here, and here alone, the money lender was 
known by his real name, which was Jules Ren- 
ault. He had assumed the other as a nom-de- 
guerre when he first begun business. His un- 
sociable habits and the mystery attached to 
his occupation made him suspected by his 
fellow lodgers of belonging to the secret 
police, an idea which he rather encouraged, 
as it saved him the trouble of making acquain- 
tances. Not that half a dozen persons in Paris 
were aware that the wealthy money lender of 
the Quartier d’Antin and the mysterious lodger 
in the Rue St. Jacques were one and the same 
individual. 

One foggy November evening in the year 
1865 he returned to his room after a week's 
absence from town on business, 

Old Francoise, his menagere, was on her 
knees betore the stove,blowing a sulky fire, 
which had filled the room with smoke, in spite 
of open door and window. 

‘* Que diable! Do you want to smother me?” 
ne master exclaimed, pausing on the thres- 

old. 

She grunted something inaudible as she gave 
the recalcitrant fire a spiteful poke. He shrug- 
ged his shoulders and entered, glancing round 
with a slight shiver. Cheerless enough the 
room looked in the light of a faded lamp, with 
its faded furniture, uncarpeted floor, and the 
bare white panelled walls. Very cheerless ; and 
he was cold and tired, and the smoke and the 
fog together made his eyes water, and sent 
him into a paroxysm of coughing. 

** Any letters or papers P” he asked when 
he could speak, as he drew off his glovés. 
The question was merely pro forma; few com- 
munications but the tax collector's ever reached 
him in the Rue St. Jacques. 

**No—yes, by-the by, there is a letter; it 
came nearly a week ago—voila.” 

She nodded toward the chimuey piece. He 
raised his brows in surprise, and examined the 
missive curiously before opening it. His face 
darkened suddenly with a frown. ; 

‘* Fontainebleau, eh? another ‘ last appeal,’ 
after an interval of three years. Well, it can 
follow its predecessors,” and he was about to 
consign it to the fire, unread, when his eye was 
caught by the address. 

‘*A woman's handwriting—tiens / that is 
something new. Can it be—” 

He hesitated a moment, then sat down at 
the table, drew the lamp toward him, and 
opened the letter. 

‘* Dear Uncle Jules,” it began. 

He started, and glanced at the signature— 
‘‘Edmee Lafeuillade.” ‘- Bon Dieu—then 
Louise left a daughter, and I never knew it! 
It is true I always burnt her husband's letters 
unread.” He turned back to the beginning. 

Dear UncLe Jvutes—You will be surprised to 
receive a letter from your unknown niece, but 
though I am a stranger to you I cannot feel that 
speak of you, and of the days long ago when you 

pea . on w 

and she lived together. I haew wast 6 grief. your 
estrangement was to her— 
_ ** The estrangement was of her own mak- 
ing,” interposed the reader; ‘‘ she cut herself 
adrift from me when she married Victor La- 
feuillade, a vaurien without a sou in his pocket 
or an idea in his head, who fancied himself an 
embryo Raphael—ah, bah!” 

Since my father’s death (“so he is dead ? tiens, 
tiens!”’) I have been pupil teacher at Mme. Vendier’s, 
but now that she has given up her school I must 
find another home. I have not, that I know of, a 
relative in the world but yourself. May I come to 
you? (“parexample!”) I shall not be a burden 
to you, for though I do not inherit my father’s 
genius (‘ save the mark!”) I think I paint 
well bh to earn my own living. Even if I 

t se may plot can always . Tam 
compelled to leave here on sume, ont T donot 
seat Som pon to the counter S venture to 

hay Fr our ission. 
Dear u 


lonely tod the wa 





| one of vulture.” 


his hand, rubbing his chin and staring absently 
at the last lines. Then, slightly shaking his 
head, as if in answer to his thoughts, he 
methodically refolded and restored it to the 
envelope. 

** Out of the question. However, she can 
stay for a day or two till I can make other 
arrangements. Francoise,” he continued 
aloud, ‘* you must prepare a bedroom for my 
neice, do you bear? It is likely she will arrive 
this evening.” 

If he had announced that he expected a white 
elephant she could scarcely have looked more 
astonished. 

‘* What? your niece? Didn’t know as you 
had one,” 

«IT didn’t know myself till a few moments 
ago. Her father is dead, it seems, and has 
lett his child a beggar—but what was to be ex- 
pected of the man?” 

‘* And what are you going to do with the 
girl?” the old woman inquired sourly, glanc- 
ing at him over his shoulder. ‘* Keep her 
here in idleness while you are scraping money 
for her to squander when you're dead. Folly!” 

‘* A folly your master is not likely to com- 
mit, mamie. My niece will find—hark, what 
was that ?” he broke off, 

It was a knock, or rather a modest tap, at 
the outer door, and it had been twice 
repeated before it atracted their attention. At 
the third repetition Francoise obeyed the 
summons. 

A girlish figure, muftled in dark wraps, stood 
on the threshold. 

** Monsieur Renault?” said a young voice, 
interrogatively. 

** Entrez,” the woman answered, and drew 
back for her to pass into the room. 

The money lender had hastily moved the 
lamp, so that the light tell on his visitor’s fea- 
ture as she entered, leaving his own in shadow. 

‘*Uncle, I am Edmee,” she said, and ap- 
proached him shyly, holding out two little 
gloved hands and looking up into his face anx- 
iously, wistfully, with a mixture of hope and 
fear. He looked at her in return as if she 
were a ghost, and, indeed, she seemed one to 
him. ith all the heart he possessed he had 
once loved his young sister, and here was her 
very self standing before him with just the 
wistful look he knew so well. 

**T hope you are not displeased with me for 
coming,” the girl said anxiously, as he did not 

ak, ‘*‘ but—but I had nowhere else to go. 
Uncle Jules,” she added with a smile, ‘‘won’t 
you say that you are glad to see me?” 

** | am—you are welcome,” he said abrupt- 
ly, rousing himself, and he just touched her 
forebead with his lips. ‘‘1've been out of 
town and have only just received your letter. 
How did you learn my address?” 

**] found it among my father’s papers. He 
wrote to you, think snortly before he died.” 

‘*I received a letter—yes. You have 
brought some luggage, I suppose?” 

‘* The boxes are in the fiacre at the door.” 

‘*Go down, Francoise; pay the man and 
have them brought up, and then come and see 
if you can make this fire burn. Pouf! Con- 
found the smoke !” 

‘* It wants a little coaxing,” Edmee said 
quickly, and the next moment she had drawn 
off her gloves and was on her knees before the 
stove. 

“T am a very domestic character, Uncle 
Jules,” she said, smiling up at him as she plied 
the vellows; ‘the girls used to say 1 was a 
housemaid spoiled. There | think it will do 
nicely now, and if I had a hearth brush—ah, 
voila!” It a twinkling she had made the 
hearth neat, and rose, looking with satisfaction 
at her work. 

The fire was burning cheerily now, and the 
flickering blaze brought out the golden gleams 
in her hair and lighted up her face; a sweet 
attractive face, full of brightness and courage, 
yet touched with pensiveness. The features in 
repose had a faint air of melancholy, as if life’s 
shadows had already fallen upon them. 

She took off her hat and glanced round the 
room. 

** And so this is your home,” said she 
thoughtfully. ‘I tried to picture it to myself, 
but— 

‘* But your picture was not much like reali- 
ty? No,I suppose not, or you would not 
have been quite so anxious to come to me,” 
was his dry conclusion. 

‘*IfI had known so before now—how triste 
it was, [ should have wanted to come to you 
long ago,” she answered gently. 

e scrutinized her keenly under his bent 
brows. 

‘* Has any one ever told you—ridiculous 
rumors get abroad sometimes—that 1 am a 
rich man ?” 

She looked up with the’grave, innocent won- 
of a child and shook her head. 

** No I always faniced you were poor. 
80, is it not ?” 

He scraped his chin, looking meditatively 
between the bars of the stove. 

‘‘Umph, well—riches and, poverty are com- 

arative terms. I am certainly not so rich as 
could wish to be. Few people are, I sup- 
pose.” 
“IT am glad you are not rich,” Edmee said 
simply. ‘I could not have added to your 
a then as I think I can now if you 
will let me. There is a line in an old poet 
that I am very fond of, ‘Affection is a hardy 
plant that flourishes best in poor soil.’ Don’t 
you think it’s true?” 

He took a pinch of snuff and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“It may be. I can’t tell. Experience has 
taught me that there is only one kind of affec- 
tion which it is absolutely safe to believe in.” 

‘* What kind is that ?” 

‘The regard every man feels for—himself 
and his own interests. ‘Self? is the pivot on 
which the world turns.” 

She looked up quickly to make sure he was 
in earnest then gazed at the fire with a very 
grave face for several minutes without speak- 


It is 


ing. 

When she raised her eyes to his again they 
had a look of wistful pity which disconcerted 
and puzzled him. 

‘*What a sad, sad life yours must have been 
if you have learned to doubt the very existence 
of affection,” she said softly. ‘Since my 
mother left you there has been no one to—ah, 
yes; I can understand. Poor Uncle Jules!” 

She took the hand that hung at his side, as 
he stood near her, and raised it to her lips, 
then laid it caressingly against her cheek. He 
did not withdraw it. 

It was an odd, but not unpleasant sensation, 
the pressure of that soft cool cheek. It was 
ludicrous, no doubt, that this little ‘beggar 
at his gates” should presume to pity him, still 
he did not resent her compassion. It even 
dimly occurred to him that he had need of it. 
Certainly when he came to think of it, his 
home was ‘‘triste” enough, and his life—— 

But at this point his reflections were inter- 
rupted by Edmee. 

“I must stay with you, n’estcepas?” she 
whispered. 

**You would not be happy here, even sup- 
posing I ” 

‘Indeed, indeed I should. Ah, you don’t 
know how sweet it is, after living among 
strangers so long, to have some one of one’s 
own kin to love: some one that belongs to me, 
as youdo, Do not send me away—do not!” 

he came closer to his side, and clasping 
her. hands on his arm let her head sink on his 
shoulder. 

No words could have moved him as did the 
mute appeal of these little clinging hands, the 
confiding pressure of the fair head on his 
breast. His heart was stirred by an emotion 
utterly new to him, or, if not new, long for- 
gotten; a feeling which he thought was buried 
in hig sister’s grave. 

He put his hand gently under the girl’s 
chin, and for a moment regarded her in 
silence. 

“Stay then, child, if you will,” he said 
abruptly, and turned from her without another 
word. ‘ 

* * * * ~ 


Si tu savais comme je t’aime 

Bien sur, toi-meme tu m’aimeras. 
Edmee sang softly to herself as she sat at her 
easel. Her brush was seldom idle, and she 
was delighted to find that her paintings met 
with a ready sale. It happened so fortunately 
that ‘Uncle Jule’s” omplayir was a picture 
dealer ! 

Five months had passed since she came to 
the Rue St. Jacques; it was now the first 
week in April. A golden spring evening was 
drawing to a close; the street below was in a 
a ae one = ray of sunlight 
ingered in the room, flickering round the girl’s 
head as if loth to leave her. 4 

She wore a knot of violets at her breast, 
and there were more on the chimney piece, 
filling the room with the breath of spring. 
Pictures and sketches brightened the lled 
walls, books and work made a pretty feminine 
litter on a side table. The had i 
that look of home which only a woman's pres- 
ence can give. 

M. Renault sat at his escritoire, writing 
letters with a rapid pen: not so absorbed in 
his correspondence, however, that he could 
not glance now and then at his companion. 

Looking up presently from his task, Edmee 

t his eyes and smiled, with that bright, 

rless look of confidence and sympathy 
which never greeted him on any face but hers. 
i “Uncle, I wish you pie put away those 

resome papers. Yon ought not to bring the 
office home with you.” 
+9 are letters which must be answered 
to-ni You don’t want me to get into 
trouble with my chef?” 

‘*He works you too hard; he is a t, 
that M. Vautreau. Ciel—what a name!” she 
exclaimed, with a little shrug, ‘‘it reminds 








share it, I believe,” he remarked drily. ‘But 
he has not been a bad friend to me, on the 
whole. In fact, I may say that eve ing I 
possess I owe to Monsieur Vautreau.’ 
‘*Vraiment? then I will try to like him.” 


“*Vaux-tu mon cour? il est a toi.’” 


«That song is a favorite of yours,” he said, 
after a pause writing on. She blushed, for no 
apparent reason, and was suddenly mute. 

**T have heard some one else sing it,” he 
continued, as he folded his letter. Who was 
it now? Tiens—I recollect.” 

She looked up inquiringly 

**No one you know. client of mine—of 
ours, I mean. By the by, that reminds me, I 
must look him up to-morrow.” 

‘Is he a painter?” Edmee asked quickly. 
“IT wonder——” 

She checked herself, and left the sentence 
unfinished. 

**Yes he is an artist,” her uncle returned ; 
“he paints for M. Vautreau, as you do. 
Apropos, Mademoiselle, you ought to speak 
more respectfully of your patron——” 

“Especially as he pays so liberally,” she 
returned smiling. ‘*Why, we shall ‘be quite 
rich soon!” ’ 

“It is his interest to encourage rising 
talent.” 

Edmee looked at her work critically with 
her head on one side, then lifted her pretty 
shoulders and eyebrows. 

‘*Mine will never rise much above medio- 
crity, I’m afraid.” 

‘You have a decided gift and you have been 
well taught 

‘Yes, by my father and afterward by—an 
artist, who was our drawing master at school. 
This is one of his sketches,” she added, point- 
ing to a water color drawing on the wall, a 
glade in the forest of Fontainebleu. 

‘**A clever study of foliage,” he said, glanc- 
ing at it. ‘I should say he had talent.” 

‘*Genius,” she corrected softly, with a proud 
light in her eyes which her uncle did not see ; 
“the is poor and obscure now, but the world 
will hear of him some day.” 

‘Well, it may, if he makes noise enough, 
but if he is timid or modest he may possibly 
end as many a ‘genius’ has before him—by dy- 
ing in a garret.” 

To that she made no reply and there was 
silence till Francoise entered to lay the cloth. 
M. Renault had taken to dining at home of 
late, having the dinner sent in from a neigh- 
boring traiteur’s. 

‘**Have you been down stairs to inquire for 
letters, Francoise?” Edmee asked, as she be- 
gan to collect her painting materials. 

‘*T went this morning e 

‘*But something may have come since.” 

‘‘Well, mam’zelle your legs are younger 
than mine,” the old menagere answered blunt- 
ly, giving the cloth a flap before she spread it. 
Edmee laughed. 

‘Very true; I will go myself,” she said 
pleasantly, and left the room. 

‘*Always asking for letters—ca m’embete,” 
grumbled Francoise, under her breath; ‘‘and 
who does she expect to hear from, I want to 
know ?” 

‘*From some of her school friends, probably, 
Who else should it be ?” 

‘‘Humph!” grunted the old woman, with so 
much significance that her master looked up. 

‘The last letter she had was directed in a 
man’s handwriting, m’sieu, and the post mark 
was Paris, not Fontainebleau. It’s my belief 
the girl has got a lover, and if you we 

+*Tais-toi !” he interrupted sharply, as Ed- 
mee’s footstep was heard outside. 

The next moment she entered, disappointed. 

“You did not find a letter, then?” her 
uncle inquired, looking at her curiously. She 
shook her head. ‘*Who is the friend you are 
so anxious to hear from ?” he asked; ‘*‘some 
one you knew at Mme. Vernier’s ?” 

She blushed and hesitated, glancing at 
Francoise, who was listening with undisguised 
curiosity for her reply. 

‘‘No—yes, some one | knew at school.” 

Francoise gave an incredulous sniff, and put 
down the plates with a clatter. 

M. Renault’s face darkened; he turned 
from the girl abruptly and busied himself with 
his papers, more hurt than he cared to ac- 
knowledge by what he deemed her want o! 
candor. 

But in fact she wished nothing more than to 
take him into her confidence, and was think- 
ing how provokingly it happened that Fran- 
coise was present just then. After dinner, 
when they were alone together, she found it 
impossible to recur to the subject, for M. 
Renault produced a formidable looking ac- 
count book and buried himself in it for the rest 
of the evening. 

‘‘But to-morrow—to-morrow evening I will 
tell him all,” she resolved. 

- * * ial *” 

On the following morning ‘‘M Vautreau” 
made his appearance at the shop in a mood 
which his assistant described in confidence to 
himself as massacrante. 

To do the money lender justice it was but 
seldom he indulged in such a frame of mind. 
As a rule, however, he might try other 
people’s tempers, he contrived to keep his 
own. 

At about eleven o’clock he went out, greatly 
to his subordinate’s relief, announcing that he 
should be absent about an hour. 

It was a sweet spring morning, mild and 
sunny, with a soft breeze and a limpid blue 
sky. Paris, with its dazzlingly white house 
fronts, its brilliant boulevards, where the trees 
were just bursting into leaf, its blooming gar- 
dens, its fountains splashing and sparkling in 
the sunshine, its general air of brightness, 
lightness and newness, looked like a fairy 
city conjured up in a single night. 

he money lender, who never noticed the 
weather except when it compelled him to wear 
an overcoat or carry an umbrella, went his 
way leisurely, with his hands behind him, ac- 
knowledging the greetings of passing ac- 
quaintances by touching the brim of his hat 
with his forefinger. ,Down the Rue de la 
Chaussee d’Antin, crossing the Boulevard des 
Italiens, into the once aristocratic Rue Louis- 
le-Grand, he stopped at a tall, faded-looking 
house at the further end of the street, with a 
hairdresser’s shop on the ground floor. Toil- 
ing up four flights of slippery stairs, he 
paused at a door, on which was nailed a card 
with the inscription, ‘‘Leon Leclerc ; Artiste 
Peintre,” and applied his knuckles very dis- 
creetly to the upper panel. 

His modest summons meeting with no re- 
sponse, he opened the door a few inches and 
looked in. 

A large light bare room, unfurnished, ex- 
cept for a small pallet bed in one corner, and 
the usual litter of an artist’s studio; easels, 
canvases, a lay figure half smothered in dra- 
pery, dusty plaster casts and anatomical draw- 
ings. 

_ the window was a tall easel supporting 
a half finished picture, and before it, in as 
paint-stained holland blouse and down-at-heel 
slippers, with his dark hair in disorder about 
his forehead, sat the artist, Leon Lecierc. 

He was a tall slight young fellow of four or 
five-and-twenty, with a handsome olive face, 
mobile lips and ‘‘dark eyes full of dreams” 
under fine level brows. There were haggard 
shadows under his eyes, and between the brows 
was that upright furrow which is so pathetic in 
a young face, telling as it does of some deep- 
seated grief or gnawing care. 

He had pallet and brushes in hand, but was 
not painting. He sat with one elbow on | is 
knee, in a listless attitude, pulling the ends of 
his long mustache and staring moodily at the 
picture before him. 

The visitor, after watching him a few mo- 
ments in silence, coughed to attract his atten- 
tion. He started turned, and, seeing who 
it was, rose and made a-hasty movement as if 
he would have concealed the picture. He 
checked himself, however, and stood with the 
color mantling in his dark cheek, looking with 
an expression half proud, half defiant and al- 
together hostile at the intruder. 

[CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK. ] 





Young People’s Budget. 








From St. Nicholas for September. 
A QUEEN. 


BY M. E. BENNETT 


Where our little Mary, 
Her blue eyes 0 serene 
So happy is she with herself 
She’s playing she’s a queen. 
She has a supple willow wand, 
And to the end is tied 
A meadow-lily, golden-hued 
That waves in gentle pride. 
With such a sceptre could a queen 
Need ig beside ? 


'T is quite oe for Mary; 
She asks not e’en a crown, 
As singing, talking to herself, 
wen wi yellow ilies or 
‘re man ow lilies grow 
Beside the Brooklet beown. 
The saucy brook pays her no heed; 
The breeze blows eared 








We extract the following *¢ Three 
Fay agra any ee 
St, Nicholas. A. ring of the Sus- 
quehanna River hut up some children 


, They had had a) 
wrest 


make poor 





went no as follows le 
n't a drop of water 


, suddenly, « 


one corner to get ata water pail. When it 
was found, and a rope to make fast to it, the 
four children went into ‘* mother’s room” and 
Caleb cautiously raised the heavy sash. In 
came the cold wind and the colder breath from 
the great cakes of ice that went surging past 
the stones of the house; for the river had 
broken up. The 'sight was appelling! One 
young head ventured out and another and 
another, until all had had a glance at the 
wild waste of whirling waters that surrounded 
Drew's Folly on every side. 

Wif burst into a flood of tears, and Roy 
said : 

‘I think we’d ought to be a-saying our 
prayers ‘sted of getting supper to eat, only I 
am ‘most awful hungry.” 

Wit’s tears were not quenched, nor Roy’s 
little speech noticed, for Caleb had let the 
pail down into the boiling, tumbling surge 
that rushed by, not more than four feet below 
the window-ledge. As the pail touched 
water, an immense cake of ice struck it, and 
away went pail, rope and ice, although Caleb 
strove to hold on with such a desperate clutch 
that the rope cut into his palms as it was pull- 
ed through them. 

** The water is rising just awful now,” said 
Caleb, wringing his hands with pain. 

‘* Anyhow, water we must have,” decided 
Dinah; and whilst Caleb held his hands to 
endure the pain better, she went in search for 
another pail. Roy staid with Caleb, and Wif 
went to help Dinah. 

‘** You shall have the tea soon, now, Grand- 
ma, dear,” Dinah stopped to say, and then 
began a vigorous overturning of the utensils 
laying about the room. 

It was raining no longer, and through a rift 
in the clouds the moon shone down just as 
Caleb put his head out, and, looking up the 
river, saw a mighty tree coming down on the 
flood. 

‘* It'll come against the house, right up to 
this window,” he cried, and his first impulse 
was to close the window. Itwas arrested by 
a sound that no tempest ever uttered a note 
of. It was a humane cry, and it said: 

‘*Help! Help !” 

‘** Hold on! hold on!” yelled Caleb out into 
the rush and roar, and then with a flash of 
motion he seized the nearest thing to his hand 
and thrust it forth, bending over the ledge to 
do so, at the very instant Dinah rushed to his 
side. With the quickness of thought, she fell 
upon her knees behind him and threw her arms 
about his body, while Wif, with a cry, seized 
one of his legs and held on with all his 
strength, and Roy tried his utmost—happily 
without sucess—to let the sash down on him 
so determined was he not to lose him. 

Down came the big tree, its branches strug- 
gling in vain in the grasp of the waters, and 
its mighty boughs shaken as no wind had 
ever smitten them. There clung for life to 
the tree, a helpless dispairing man,—despairing 
until he perceived that the current would dash 
the tree full against the house. The light of the 
moon gave to him a sight of the open window, 
and from it outstretched, awaiting his possible 
grasp, the friendly chair that Caleb had seized 
It was a strong, old-fashioned, honestly 
wrought chair, that had been made by the 
original Caleb Drew. The tree came on; for 
an instant it ground against the masonay of 
the Folly, then a crash of glass in a sash below 
was heard as a limb went through it—a pause 
—and the tree broke loose and went on. But 
in that chance, that pause, that instant of 
delay, a hand grasped the chair, another 
clutched the stone ledge, and the man gained 
fast hold of the sill above. 

Oh, that was a moment worth living for! 
Child hands had helped to drag in an unknown 
man, and found when he was in, that he was 
the father of six of those helping hands! 

The joy of a moment like that moment will 
not get into words. It bursts the bonds of 
language and utters itself by eyes, and lips and 
arms. 

All that I can tell you that really happened 
within the next few seconds, was, that a tall 
fine looking man, in drenched garments, stood, 
like one bewildered in a dream, with four chil- 
dren dancing, screaming, hugging and kissing 
him; that he was told that grandmother was 
all safe and well; that the old cow wasin the 
tower room, and the calf was in the closet, and 
mother’s best bed was in the tower, an d that 
ifthe water came above the floor they were all 
going to try together to lift granndma out of 
bed and carry her up there ; that he was 
asked how he came to get into the river, and 
all about mother, where she was, andhow she 
was going to get home, besides forty other 
questions.— St. Nicholas for September. 





BOYS WHO LEARNED TO SEW. 


When the late Admiral —— was a young 
midshipman he was sent on a voyage around 
the world in one of King George the Third’s 
ships. He was three years away, and as he 
grew very fast, he found himself sailing in the 
Pacific Ocean with hardly a stitch «of clothes 
to his back. His mother, sister of Admiral 
Lord , had taught her little boy to sew, 
so he got some canvas out of the ship’s stores, 
and cut out and made himself a new suit of 
clothes ; his mother was very proud of these, 
and when her son was an admiral she used to 
show them to her grandchildren and tell them 
the story. Rather more than thirty years 
ago a lady went to call on another one rainy 
afternoon; the house was built on an island 
inalake in Ireland. In the drawing room 
were two little boys sitting on footstools, one 
on each side of the fireplace. Probably the 
visitor looked astonished, for the mother of 
the little boys said in a low tone, ‘‘Please 
don’t laugh at them; what should I do with 
them on this island on a rainy day if they were 
too proud to sew?” One of these-boys was a 
lieutenant in the Crimean war ; he fought none 
the worse because he knew how to use the 
needle as well as the sword, when he, with his 
men,*was for eighteen hours in the Redan on 
the memorable 18th of June. The chaplain 
of an Irish institution had seen, when he was 
young, the straits to which the French aristo- 
eratic refugees were reduced, from having to 
do things for themselves; and he got a tailor 
to come into his house and teach his boys how 
to cut out and make and mend their own 
clothes. One of the boys is now an old gen- 
eral, but he sews on his buttons to this very 
day; and when he was on service in Asia he 
not only mended and patched his own clothes 
but those of his brother officers. All the men 
of his regiment knitted their own stockings.— 
London Court Journal. 





General Mliseettany, 


MISS DICKINSON AS A TALKER. 


Speeding over the Michigan Central, one of 
the beings who must express himself or die, 
having watched me fume over my window till 
I had at last conquered the catch and received 
a mouthiul of fresh air, abandoned his seat on 
the opposite side of the car, crossed and 
planted himself in front of me and the par- 
tially opened sash. Presently he stirred, 
shrugged his shoulders, turned up his coat- 
collar, and remarked, ‘‘It’s chilly.” As the 
announcement was apparently made to crea- 
tion generally, I felt no call to respond. Dis- 
satisfied at the silence he faced ’round and in- 
quired : 

‘‘Would you like to have me shut that win- 
dow ?” 

“No,” said I, ‘*I wouldn't.” 

For a space, silence. 

‘Did you want that window open ?” 

“TI did,” responded I, ‘‘and I do.” 

‘“Tain’t so warm here as it is by the stove.” 

A pause. . 

“I said "twarn’t so warm here as over to the 
stove where I was a-sitting. You'd just better 
let me shove that down,”—persuasively, and 
stretching out a brawny hand. 

“No.” 

“But I tell you the cold comes in lively, 
surveying the crack, half filled by the maga- 
zine stuffed into it, leaving open a mere 
mouse-hole. ‘‘I’m not as comfortable here as 
I was over by the stove.” 

‘‘Why don’t you go back then?” I chari- 
tably suggested. ‘‘It wasn’t necessary for you 
to come here, to begin with.” 

Another pause. A fresh charge. 

“*T say, ain’t you cold ?” 

*“*No.” 

‘*Ain’t you afraid of taking cold ?” 

“No.” 

‘*You haven't got anything the matter with 
your lungs, have you?” 

“No.” 

‘Throat all right ?” 

“Yes.” 

A cessation of hostilities. 
broken. 

“I say, hadn’t you better let me put down 
that window ?” 

“No?” 

A breathing space, a vigorous hitch to the 
coat-collar, a longing look toward the fiery 
dragon of iron and coal. 

**And you ain’t afraid ?” 

**No.” 

‘“*H-h-h-m—you call yourself strong-mind- 
ed, don’t you?™ 

“] would be sorry to call myself weak- 


minded 
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“You don’t say! D’ye mind telling a fellow 


ro you ever more’n one word at & 
“That depends upon ci .” judi- 
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never put in where [ ain’t wanted, not if I 
know it. No. - . Where might you 
hang out your shingle P— 

‘I said where might your home be ?” 

‘*Philadelphia.” 

‘*Philadelphia? You don’t see much of it, 
reckon P” 

“No.” 

“Old folks living ?” 

Silence. 

“I said | hoped your pa was living yet,” 
insinuatingly. 

“No.” 

**You don’t mean to say he’s dead ?” 

A nod—in despair. 

“Sho! Well! it’s natural. People do die. 
Ma to home ?” 

“Tes.” 

‘*Ever travel round with you ?” 

“Bat 

‘Never? And she ain’t afraid to have you 
travel round alone? No? I reckon, then, 
you’re a chip of the old block. Got snap to 
her, has she ?” 

Iam too busy about the much discussed 
window to make reply. 

‘I asked whether your ma was like you? 
Has she got go to her?” 

I am not yet done with the window and my 
dumbness. 

‘Well, we'll let the old lady drop. You 
don’t like my talking about her, I reckon— 
from the color of your face. Got a temper, 
haven’t you ?” 

“Fes.” 

‘I thought so. Got it from your pa or ma?” 

‘Got it from being compelled to see and 
hear such people as you.” I defined. 

More rumination, side-whisker again rub- 
bed, situation faced boldly. 

‘Brothers and sisters like you? Maybe 
you haven’t any. How many brothers and 
sisters might you have ?” 

“I might have fitty,” growled I, ‘‘but I 
haven't.” 

“No? Lost some?” 

A relapse again into silence fast verging on 
imbecility. 

‘Don’t like to talk about your family 
mebbe.- Some people don’t. I don’t mind. 
Liefs talk about my folks as not. Got any 
objection to my asking how old you are ?” 

‘**None in the world.” 

A new and prolonged pause. 

**You haven't told me.” 

**You haven’t asked me.” 

More meditation. This time resulting in 
no enlightenment. 

**I did, but I don’t mind asking you once 
again. How old are you?” 

‘Old enough to mind my own business, and 
to t ll other people to mind theirs. You will 
really do me a favor, my friend, by asking me 
no more questions.” 

The irrepressible seemingly settled into a 
profound reverie, and I thought my purgatory 
was ended. Vain thought. He came up the 
next round smiling: 

‘*Lecturing’s your trade, ain’t it. You make 
your bread and butter by it, don’t you?” 

My tired head nodded what served for an 
assent. 

‘*Well, now, all’s grist that comes to your 
mill, then? One fellow’s stamps are ’s good ’s 
another’s, hey ?” 

1 am forced to admit it. 

‘*Well, now,” growing emphatic and drag- 
ging out some greasy looking bills and cur- 
rency, ‘‘Look here. You'll never lecture in 
our town. It’s too derned small. But I'd 
like to hear what you can do when your 
steam’s up. I thought I'd get a free blow-out, 
but | reckon you weren’t born yesterday—got 
your eye-teeth cut. There’s a dollar, ‘ll that 
pay you for a good square talk and all the 
fixens ?” 

I make it manifest to him that it won’t, and 
hold my peace once more, 

*“‘What! not fora dollar? Well, then, it’s 
pretty steep, but I don’t mind just for once 
going two dollars.” 

Not even for ten dollars can | be wound up 
and made to go, and his forbearance is ex- 
hausted. 

‘You don’t mind my telling you that I 
think you're pretty considerably much on the 
make? I never did see your beat. You 
won't be sociable, and you won't make a 
square trade! You’re not the woman for my 
stamps,” putting back his unwashed currency. 
I wouldn't talk to you if—well, I'd as lief talk 
to a stone-wall. Perhaps you'd like your own 
company ?” 

And as I did not contradict him, he gath- 
ered himself up, overcoat and all, and re- 
planted himself for a slow toast by the fiery 
dragon of a stove. 

but, evidentiy, bore me no malice, for, get- 
ting Gut at a lumber town in the woods, he 
paused and said, ‘‘it you ever should speak 
anywhere ‘round, I'll come to hear you.”—<dn- 
na Dickinson's **A Ragged legister.” 





From Seribner for September. 


SEPTEMBER. 


The golden-rod is yellow; 
The corn is turning brown; 
Phe trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


rhe gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 

In dusty pods the mitkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest, 
In every meadow nook; 

And asters by the brook-side 
Muke asters in the brook. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
lhe grapes’ sweet odors rise ; 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer's best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


But none of all this beauty 
Which floods the earth and air, 
Is unto me the secret 
Which makes September fair. 


*Tis a thing which I remember; 
To name it thriils me yet 
One day of one September 
I never can torget. 





A Goov Dog.—A Philadelphia lady, now 
dead, whose accuracy of statement in any other 
instance we should not have doubted, told 
us the following story, which seems too mar- 
velous for belief. Her mother was in the 
habit—as were many ladies of that city in old 
times—of making her own purchases of mar- 
keting. One morning an old gentleman of her 
acquaintance, similarly engaged in buying, 
found that he had one chicken too many for 
his basket, and insisted upon transferring the 
fowl to hers. When she brought home her 
marketing and deposited it in the kitchen, tak- 
ing up the fowl she handed it to the cook with 
the remark: ‘‘i wish I had another chicken; 
it takes at least two to make a dinner.” 
Thereupon the family dog, which had been 
stretched upon the window-sill, jumped out of 
the window as it something had attracted him. 
The dog staid away about half an hour, and 
came back with a chicken in his mouth, laid 
the burden down, and retreated to his usual 
seat on the window-sill. The chicken was yet 
warm, though dead; the dog had seized it by 
the throat. It was not known whose poultry- 
yard had suffered. The lady who told the 
story ate a piece of the chicken.—Science 
News. 





Wit and Fuunor, 


A DISSATISFIED TRAMP. 


A gentleman attired in clothes which had 
seen better days called at she Jribune oflice 
on Saturday with a slip cut from the paper, 
and asked to see the editor. When bis re- 
quest had been complied with, in a measure, 
he said, with a withering sneer : 

‘* Wot are ye givin’ us, youn” feller, hey ? 
Don’t you see what you're printing in the pap- 
er? ok a here!” and he tendered the re- 
porter a printed scrap, which the reporter took 
between the points of a pair of scissors, and 
scrutinized at a respectful distance. 

‘* This, my friend,” said the reporter to the 
representative of the Hendrick B. Wright in- 
terest, ‘* this, my friend, seems to be an in- 
a about an impecunious gentle- 
man in Winona, Minn., who weeded a cucum- 
ber-bed for his dinner and sawed a cord of 
wood tor his supper, and whose demeanor so 
impressed the woman that she at once wrote 
an account of the affair to the Winona Hepub- 
lican. Are you the industrious gentleman 
referred to? Do you want to correct the 
report ?” 

‘*Na-aw,” said the visitor, indignantly. 
‘* Do I look like a man that would weed a bed 
of cowcumberers of the ground for a small 

late of hash? Do you thinkI could so far 
fo et myself as to split menial wood for the 
cold buckwheat cakes that fall from the rich 
man 8 table?” 

‘* Well, what do you want ?” 

‘*Want? This is what I want, and I speak 
as the representative of about 500,000 Ameri- 
can citizens. [ want you to stop publishing 
items like that, which are only calculated to 
increase the evils of contraction, and the suf- 
ferings of the poor. If the impression once 
gets abroad that us fellows are in the habit of 
weeding the cowcumbers upon a thousand 
beds and making saw mills of ourselves for 
the sake of our board, we'll be ruined. That's 
what's the matter. If you want to find read- 
ing that will interest your readers and benefit 
the s gling poor, just you give them some 
stories about dukes and Italian 
marquises and , who were giver 
Spay 
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and the visitor left, having inquired if the 
Congressional Labor Committee was still in 
session.—Chicago Tribune. 
From the Burlington Hawkeye. 

THE MAN AND THE PICNIC. 





Under the shell-bark hickory tree 
The picnic man he stands ; 

A woful looking man is he, 
With bruised and grimy hands; 

And the soil that sticks to his trousers knee, 
1s the soil of several lands. 


His hair is tumbled, his hat is torn, 
His clothes are like the ground; 

He wishes he had ne’er been born, 
Or born, had ne’er been found. 

He glares and scowls in wrathful scorn 
As oft he looks around. 


At early morn, all dressed in white, 
He sought the picnic park ; 

His face was clean, his heart was light, 
His loud song mocked the lark. 

But now, although the day is bright, 
His world, alas! is dark. 


In joyous mood at early morn, 
He sat upon the stump, 

But soon, as though upon a thorn 
He sat, with mighty jump 

He leaped aloft, and all forlorn 
In haste he did erump. 


For lo, in hordes the big black ants, 
With nippers long and slim, 

Went swi ly crawling up his pants, 
And made it warm for him; 

And through the woods they make him dance, 
With gasp, and groan, and vim. 


And when the rustic feast is spread, 
And she is sitting by, 

His wildwood garland on her head, 
The lovelight in her ever 

He—woe, oh woe! would he were dead !— 
Sits in the custard pie. 


And now they send him up the tree 
To fix the picnic swing, 

And up the shell-bark’s scraggy side, 
They laugh to see him clings 

They cannot hear the words he cried, 
“Dad fetch! dog gone, dat bing!” 


And now he wisheth he were down, 
And yet he cannot see, 

Just how the giggle, stare, and frown 
Escaped by him may be; 

He knows he cannot scramble down 
With his back against the tree. 


Sobbing, and sidling, and walling, 
Homeward alone he goes; 

Clay, pie, and grass stain on his clothes, 
More and more plainly shows; 

And he vows that to any more picnics 
He never will go he knows. 


But the morrow comes, and its rising sun 
Brings balm to his tattered breeks : 

He thinks, after all, he had lots of fun, 
And hopefully, gayly he speaks ; 

And he goes to picnics, one by one, 
Nine times in the next five weeks. 





Tue Weppine Durs.—He said; ‘‘Squire, 
how much will it cost a durned old fool like 
me to get hitched?” She said: ‘Judge, we 
are not young critters. He is sixty and I’m 
turned forty, and I reckon you would do this 
’ere job sorter kinder cheap.” He said: ‘*Can’t 
you cut ’er down just a little, for a durned old 
couple that’s beginning rather late?” The 
Philadelphia Judge said: ‘*The price is five 
dollars and I won’t shave a hair.” She said: 
‘There she are” (producing the money), ‘‘and 
fur goodness sake jine us, jine us, for there’s 
many a slip twixt the cup and the lip, as the 
monkey said when he pulled the chestnuts out 
of the fire.” He said (the knot being tied) : 
‘*Wat a durned old fool I am! Well, Jane, I 
spose I can put up with you for a year, any- 
way!” So out of the magistrate’s office they 
went, arm in arm, the little old wrinkled man 
and the middle-aged widow, across the street 
together, in that new world which is the old, 
never once suspecting that their hymeneal 
dicker would be duly reported in the next 
day’s Record. 


AMivertisements, 


VEGETINE. 


A GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE. 





CARBONDALE, ILL., Feb. 4, 1878. 
H. R. STEVENS 
I am using ‘*Vegetine” in my family, and can recom- 
mend it as a good family medicine. 
CHARLES BURTON. 
above man, Mr. C. Burton, is a tobacco mer- 
Hie says he has had nothing help him like 
He has gained three pounds in one 
DANIEL MORSE, Druggist. 


The 
chant. 
your medicine. 
week. 


Humor. 
NEURALCIA. 


PRINCETON, Ky., Feb. 4, 1878. 
H. R. STEVENS, BosTON 
I am dealing in your ‘“*Vegetine,” and believe it to 
be a No. 1 good remedy for Scrofulous Humor and 
Neuralgia. It gives good satisfaction to my trade. I 
hope the people will readily take hold of it as I believe 
it to be worthy of their consideration. 
Resp’y, W. B. TERRY, Druggist. 


Scrotulous 


DRUCCIST’S REPORT. 


PADUCAH, Ky., Feb. 1, 1878. 
H. R. STEVENS 

DEAR Sir.—This is to certify that I have sold your 
*“Vegetine” for several years, with satisfaction to my 
self and great benefit to my customers. As a proof of 
its beneticial effect, igeeale is gradually increasing. 

Very respectfully, H. M. GILSON, 
Pharmacist and Manf’g Chemist. 


DRUCCIST’S REPORT. 


AUBURN, Ky., Feb. 8, 1878. 
H. R. STEVENS 
DEAR Sir,—I have been selling “Vegetine” for 
some time, and it gives very good satisfaction. 
Very resp’y, A. F. COGHILL, Chemist. 


RHEUMATISM. 


NORWOOD, near CINN., OHIO, April 24, 1877. 

H. R. STEVENS 

My DrAR Sir,—I have been a sufferer with Rheu- 
matism for several years, and commenced using Vege- 
tine two years ago this spring, and after taking one 
bottle I obtained complete relief. I keep a bottle con- 
stantly on hand, and whenever attacked with Rheu 
matism, one or two doses relieves me. It is also used 
as a blood purifier to great success, by my family, as 
well as my grandchildren. I heartily recommend 
Vegetine to the suffering. Respectfully 


REZIN WILLIAMS. 


EFFECTS A RADICAL CURE. 


H. R. STEVENS, BosTON 

rhis is to certify that I have sold and recommended 
“Vegetine,” prepared by “II. K. Stevens, Boston, 
Mass.,” for the past three years, and it invariably ef- 
fected a radical cure, and gave entire satisfaction. I 
consider it the best preparation in the market for the 
diseases for which it is recommended. 

A. THWEATT, Druggist. 


April 4, 1878. Memphis, Tenn. 


Druggists say Gives Satisfaction in 
. Every Case. 


H. R. STEVENS, Boston 
I have sold the Vegetine now for the last two years, 
and to-day it is the best selling medicine I have on my 
shelves, and gives satisfaction in every case I have 
sold it yet. I can recommend the Vegetine to every 
one. H. STOETZER, Chemist, 
Oct. 4, 1878. Burlington, Wis. 


VEGETINE 


PREPARED BY 


H. R. STEVENS, Boston, Mass. 


Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 


Zteopse 


Is becoming universal as to how such an im- 
mense sale could be created in Lowell for 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. But, my friend, if 
you could stand behind our counter a week 
and hear what those say who are using it, 
the reason would appear as clear as the 
noon-day sun. The real curative power of 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA demonstrates itself 
in every case where our directions are faith- 
fully regarded. We would that we might 
get before the people a fractional part of the 
confidence that is expressed to us every day 
in this medicine by those who have carefully 
noted (without prejudice) its effects upon the 
blood and through that upon the whole sys- 
tem, stimulating all the functions of the 
body to perform the duties nature requires 
ofthem, Try a bottle and satisfy yourself. 


Cold Hands and Feet. 
LOWELL, Feb. 3, 1879. 

Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
About one year ago my daughter commenced 
taking your Sarsaparilla. At that time she 
had very little appetite; could take no lon; 
walks, and her face was badly broken ou 
withahumor. She was low-spirited ; troubled 
with cold hands and feet; her blood seemed 
to be poor, and she was in a condition which 
caused us great anxiety. After taking one 
bottle of your Sarsaparilla she began to im- 
prove; and she now has a foot appetite and 
€an take much longer walks. Her humor is 
nothing compared with what it was one year 

‘0. is in better spirits, is not troubled 

th cold hands and feet as previously. And 
I attribute this improvement in her condi- 
tion largely to your Sarsaj She has 
taken six bottles, and intends to continue its 
use. I was inclined to oppose the trial of it 
at first. I now have great faith in it as a 


fier. Vv trul 
Blood puriter. Ver att Toe ky 

No. 264 Broadway, Lowell, Mass. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Sold by all dru: ts. Price $1; or six for 
Fed Dee. L HOOD & 00. apoth. 


Seale, arwell Mass 
BISHOP2'SOULE’S 


LINIMENT 


Is a POSITIVE CURE for Sciatica, Rheumatism 
Ban . 


CURE FOR SCIATICA. 
YOU. Always 
Large 








AND 1S THE ONLY CERTAIN 
TRY IT, IT WILL CURE 

large bottles for severe cases. 
1.50, small bottles 75 cts., half-dozen 


bottles $7.50. Sold by all . FW. 
RYDER & BON Propricters, 6 Bolton Hall, Bos- 
. y 


‘ton, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Compiere HOME 





Mrs. Julia New 


Year, "Bend for Aesetiption, com: 








THE CARLY DGAD. 


Thousands Heartlessly 
Immolated 


ON THE ALTAR OF 
MAMMON. 


The cases of uterine displacement are very numer- 
ous, and constitute a prolific cause of wide-spread and 
intense suffering. It is important that the sufferer 
should be able to recognize the facts and nature ot the 
difficulties under which ehe labors to comprehend the 
general causes of Prolapsus Uteri and to discover the 
means of obtaining speedy relief. 

The ordinary reader will at once apprehend that 
females of a delicute organization, in whom the in- 
voluntary contractile power of the muscular fibre of 
the organs—and especially of the uterine appendages— 
is feeble, will be most likely to suffer from this cause. 
Thonsands of such cases occur among young ladies 
employed in our fashionable dry goods, millinery and 
confectionery stores, where, through the long day» 
they are obliged to be constantly on their feet, even 
when the necessities of business do not require this 
legalized and systematic violence. The man of busi- 
ness will respect his own law, at whatever sacrifice to 
others, and so he yields nothing in the interest of hu 
manity, but smiles complacently, and 


Murders While He Smiles. 

In the great commercial warehouses devoted to the 
exhibition and sale of dress and fancy, goods the poor 
girls are discharged if they seek temporary relief in 
the absence of a customer. They must be on their feet 
all the while, for that is the unalterable rule of the es- 
tablishment. If the ordeal is not fatal, they are ren 
dered unfit to assume the obligations of maternity. In 
this manner thousands are heartlessly immolated 


On the Altar of Mammon. 

‘They struggle on for a few months or years almost, 
growing paler and feebler day by day, and then disap- 
pear to be seen no more. You inquire for them, and 
then pause to listen to the mournful story—they have 
gone to sleep under the daisies. What if other victims, 
feverish and tremulous, are going the same way? The 
selfish devotee continues to worship his God as usual 
by remorselessly sacrificing fair young girls to this 

Moloch of Money, 
and still—outside of the desolated home—there are 
none to twine the harp with a cypress wreath for the 
early dead. 


Diseases of the Kidneys, Ureters 

and Bladder. 

In these diseases the scientific physician, with the 
aid of the microscope and the various methods of de- 
termining the chemical constituents of the urine, may 
be enabled to give an accurate diagnosis, and impor- 
tant dietetical and hygienic suggestions. In serious 
cases it many be necessary to have all the aid that may 
be 
microscopic inspection and scientific analysis of the 
water; but it often happens that the doctor's prescrip 
tion fails to reach the case. And yet most important 
of all the desiderata in such cases are a safe and 


Reliable Remedy. 


Our science is manifestly at fault if it fails to make 
this one indispensable discovery. The diagnosis, how- 
ever learned, is not a remedial agent—it never cures. 
With the patient the REMEDY is the main thing—#t 
is everything—while the mere technology of the doc- 


derived from careful professional examinations, 


tors has no practical value in the estimation of the 
sick man. In this class of diseases LYDIA E. PINK- 
HAM’S VEGETABLE COMPOUND has accom- 
phished wonders. It dissolves calculi, corrects the 
chemistry of the urine, restores the normal functions 
of the kidneys, and prevents the organic degenera 
tion which leads to 


Bright’s Disease. 


When pain becomes a constant companion; when 
there is no repose for the sufferer, either day or night; 
when life itself seems to be a calamity, and the poor 
wreteh waits for death as for an 


Angel of Mercy, 
then it is that the minister who brings surcease of pain 
We lose our respect for univer- 
sity honors, proud titles and gilded reputations when 


is indeed a savior. 


they bring us no panacea for the ills which banish 
rest and sleep, and threaten our very existence. Then 
we may be forced to respect as a Deliverer even 


An Untitled Woman 


who has no higher ambition than to do good to others. 
For kidney complaints and all the diseases of women 
LYDIA E. PINKHAW’S VEGETABLE COM. 
POUND is the SOVEREIGN REMEDY. Prepared 
exclusively at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 
Westera Av., Lynn, Mass. Price, $1; eix bottles to 
one address for $5. Sold by druggists. 31 





Interesting to those Afflicted with 


RUPTURE! 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., April, 2, 1879. 
Dear Sir :—You will, perhaps, remember when I first 
called on you in reference to my bad case of hernia. I 
Was very sceptical about your being able to cure me, 

but the many testimonials and other evidence you | 

brought to bear, overcame my prejudice, and I con- 
sented to give you atrial. The result is, 1 am now en- 
tirely cured, and, in consequence, much happier than 
when we met first. While undergoing your treatment 
I was subjected to no pain or inconvenience. Yours 
gratefully, JOSEPH WHITE, 733 Fulton Avenue. 

To Dr. 8. J. SHERMAN, New York City. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 21, 1876. 
Dr. 8.J.SHERMAN: Dear Sir:—It is with heartfelt 
gratitude that I send you these few lines to say that 
under your treatment my rupture is entirely cured. 
When I think of my many narrow escapes from death, 
(twice from strangulation, one of which nearly proved 
fatal) I fail to find words to express my real feelings 
of thanks to you. The money I paid you was asa 
mere drop in the bucket compared with the benefit 1 
have derived from your remedies and skillful treat- 

ment. HKelieve me ever gratefully yours, 
EDWARD HALLECK, East Madison street. 


The above is a sample of the many testimonials Dr- 
Sherman is constantly receiving. 

The original DR. 8. J. SHERMAN, who has become 
so celebrated throughout the country for bis cure and 
treatment of Hernia, or Rupture, is now in Boston at 
his new office, Joy's Building, 209 Washington 
street, Room 1 (up stairs). 

The Doctor has had an experience of over forty 
years in the treatment of Herffla, or Kupture, and 
in his opinion nine out of every ten cases are cur- 
able’ Thousands die anuually of Strangulated Hernia 








who might have been saved by atimely call on the | 


Doctor; the number of fatal cases recorded prove that 
it is noidle alarm to declare the imminent peril in 


which he stands who has neglected Hernia; he dare | 


no@un, jump, cough, ride or move in other than a 
measured step, lest he accelerates his doom; he dare 
not eat, drink. 

fatal—for it is almost certainly fatal—accident may oc- 
cur, even though he may be us prudent as the cau- 
tious dame herself. A change ‘of weather, operating 
as it does on an excitable, nervous system, may cause 
a rupture to become strangulated. No one is safe who 
has @ rupture, no matter how insignificant he may 
consider it; for every man who has died from it once 
flattered himself that it was but a trifling ailment, and 
every man who now suffers from it, ond’ the injury of 
trusses, to such an extent that life has no enjoym ts, 
once regarded it as unworthy of special attention. 
is steadily progressive, ever unto death, and he is wise 
who takes the necessary steps to be effectually relieved 
he before the day of suffering or gloom comes upon 
im. 


DR. S. J, SHERMAN, 


JSOY'’S BUILDING, 


Room 1, 209 Washington Street, 
4w33 (oP STAIRS.) 


NO MORE 


G 
ALICYLICA 
SURE CURE. 

Manufactured only under the above Trade-Mark, by 
the European Salicylic Medicine Company, 
OF PARIS AND LEIPZIC. 

IMMEDIATE RELIEF WARRANTED. PERMANENT 
CURE GUARANTEED. Now exclusively used by all 
celebrated Physicians of Europe and America, beocom- 
ing a Staple, Harmless and Reliable Remedy on both 
continents. The Highest Medical Academy of Paris 
report 95 cures out of 100 cases within three days. Se- 
cret—The only dissolver of the poisonous Uric Acid 
which exists in the Blood of Rheumatic and Gouty 
Patients. $1.00 a Box; 6 Boxes for $5.00. Sent to 
any address on receipt of price. ENDORSED BY PHYSI 
CIANS. SOLD BY ALL DruGGisTs. Address, 


WASHBURNE & Co., 


Only Importers’ De 212 Broadway, N. Y. 
For aale by WEEKS & Sorvan, and Go. C. Gooo- 
WIN & Co., ton. lyl2 


S i RYKEL SEARD ELIXIR 


Beard -rr8 oo ‘treme WteBideve, There 
l3teop34 


$1175 


from ite wes. Le works he mage ad 
vance. Phy. past-peit tics, $for Sovta. LL. SMITA 
UO. BeleAg’ te, Paeuse, Lil, All there eousterfet 
Proportional returns every on Stock ions of 
20, - $50, - $100, « le 
0 Reports and Circulars free. A 
T. POTTER WIGHT & CO., 
Bankers, 35 Wall St,, N. Y. 














profits on 20 days’ investment of 
——in St. Paul, August 1.—— 








bathe, except by the rule, for this is | 


It} 





MATC 
SWIVEL 


Plow made with the celebrated Hol- 
brook owe & Nourse patent mould. ; ad 
mitted by long use to be superior to all others. Ac- 
knowledged everywhere as 


The Standard of America. 


Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


34 43 South Market St., BOSTON. 


ECLIPSE WIND MILL, 


SELF - REGULATING 
solid wheel Mill invented. Tested twelve 
rears. 6000in use. Victorious at all the 

forld’s Fairs. Warranted not to blow 
down. Used in évery State in the Union. 
Export returns show more ECLIPSE 
WIND MILLS sent abroad than all other 
Wind Mills combined. Used exclusively 
by 44 different leading Railroads. 
All needing power for Force Pumping, Irrigation, 
Drainage, Water Supply, or Grinding Grain, 
apply for circular at 
40 Oliver Street, 


where a Mill can be seen in 





Boston, 


i a ion. 
» H. WHEELER. 





Hot Weather: 
Pearl Meal, 

Do. Grits, 

Do. Hominy, 

Do. Snowflake. 














GATES’ 
GARGET CURE. 


For the Cure and Prevention of Gar- 
get in Cattle. 


Teats Partially Destroyed, Restored to 
their Natural Condition. Kernels in Teats 
or Udder Kemoved Speedily and Surely. 


All Stringy Substances or bunches in Bag 
removed by from 1 to 2 bottles. Blood or Sediment in 
Milk, from 1 dose to 1 bottle. 

SOLD BY 


JOHN B. GATES, 


17 HARVARD ST., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
If your medicine dealers do not keep the Garget Cure, 
send to the proprietor, at Worcester, for it. ly20 


Patent Steel Barb Fencing. 
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bs 
Impassable by 


Unaffected by fire, 


No other Fencing so cheap or put up 80 easily or 
nor we ps. 


A complete barrier to the most unruly stock. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Never rusts, stains, decays, shrinks, 


TWELVE THOUSAND TONS SOLD AND PUT UP DURING THE LAsT YEAR. 
For sale at the leading hardware stores, with Stretchers and Staples. 


A STEEL THORN HEDGE 
wind, or flood. 
man or beast. 


quickly. 
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WASHBURN & MOEN MFG, CO, 
BUTTER WORKERS. 
REDUCED PRICES. 


13126 FRED ATWOOD, Winterport, Me. 
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r Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 
$ to$ fortunes every month. Book sent 
free explaining everything. Address 


BA “ER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St., N. Y. 


} vi Ours ts guaranteed to 
Vi -| ( be the best in the world. 
i ' Catalogue free, 


W. W. GILES, 140 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
6teopsow - 
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1 ELEGANT new style Chromo Cards, with name» 
10c postpaid. Go. |. Keep & Co., Nassau, N.Y- 
26016 
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INCORPORATED JANUARY, 1879, 


(Successors to R. V. PIERCE, M. D.) 
* Dr. R. V. PLERCE, having acquired a world-wide 
reputatiog in the treatment Chronic Diseases, 
resulting in a professional business far exceed 
his individual ability to conduct, some 
induced several medical gentlemen to associa 
selves with him, as the Faculty of the Worid's Dis- 
pensary, the Consulting Department of which has 
since been merged with the 
The organization has been completed and incorpo- 
rated under the name and style of 
sary Medical Association, witli the following officers: 
Hon. R. V. Prence, Pres. F. D. Prence, V. Pree. 
Jno. E. PIERCE, Sec. LESTER Bb. SMITH, Treas. 


NINE PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS of emi- 
nence and skill have been chosen as the Faculty. 

CHRONIC DISEASES of all forms come within the 
province of our several speck Be 

LUN@ DISEASES.—This division of practice ts 
very ably managed by a gentleman of mature judg- 
ment and skil.L Bronchial, Throat, and Lung Dis- 
eases treated with the most PFesu! ts. 

DISEASES WOMEN.— Especially arc our facili- 
ties of @ superior order for the cure of all those 
chronic diseases peculiar to females. 

NERVOUS DIS. Paralysis, Nervous Debii- 
ity, Epilepsy (Fits), Chorea (St. Vitus’s Dance), Neu- 
ralgia, = other mesvens ne receive the 
attention of an expert in this specialty, 

NnoT NECESSARY TO SEE PATIENTS.—By our 
original system of diagnosis, we can treat many 
chronic diseases as oncvesstall without as with a 
a \—y > i es : 

Jjommon Sense edica dv iser een 
ost-paid for $1.50) or “ Invalids’ anc Routels Guide 
Rook * (100 pages, 10 cents post-paid), 

SURGICAL CASES.— Among the o 
we are callud upon most frequently 
sess ig 2 sheet Tie Harell Tesora, — 
in Ano, Piles, rnia ( pture rocele 
of the Scrotum), V , Orarlan 
Tumors, Calcull (Stone in Bladde: 


rliculars see * People’s 


prations which 
perform, are 


ropsy 


Spinal Curvature, and 
phiet entitied, “ Motion as a Ourative Agent,” sen! 
on pt of 10 conte, 


Adgyess, World's Dispensary Medical Assoclaticn, y 


WOMAN 


By an immense practice at the World's Dis 
sary and invalids’ Hotel, having treated many thou- 
—= ny od pene = es peculiar to woman, [ 
pave becn cabled to perfect a most pote 
tive remedy for these ai 7: Cree nana 

To designate this natural specific, | have named it 


Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription 


The term, however, ts but a feeble expression of 
my high appreciation of its value, based upon per- 
sonal observetion. I have, while witnessing its pc 
tive results in the special diseases incident to the 
organism of woman, singled it out as or 

On its merits, 


gem of my career. 

as a positive, safe, and effectual remedy for this class 

of diseases, and one that will, at all times and 

all circumstances, act kindly, | am willing to stake 

my repptatios as a physician: and se confident am 

i tna it will not disappoint ex- 
tations of a single Invalid lady who uses It for aw 

of the ailments for which | recommend it, ti 

and sell it under A VE @ 

conditions, see pamphlet wrapp' bottle. 


The following are am which 
ver before attaic 


cess = 
wi a 

Antevereion 
Ketroversion, — 
fatale uaaPriagh Choate Congo i 
rei sca . , > 
lammation and Wiceraficn ct ine tet m a 
Barrenness, or rility, and Female ness. i 
semceseighine meine oe ay- corel it 

se be 
Theet specific in all chronle diseases of the 
system of woman, It will not disappoint, nor 

will it do harm, In any state or condition. 

Those who desire further in tion on these sub- 
feces can obtain it in THE PEOPLE’S COMMON SENSE 
EDICAL ADVISER, a book of over 90 pages, sent. 
t-paid, on receipt of $1.90. It treats minutely of 
108¢ diseases peculiar to Females, and gives much 


r 
valuable advice in regard man , t 
those affections. - = — ~ 


RK. V. PLERCE, 4 D., Pro wy ny pensar 
and invalids’ Hotel, Bulalo NY DPD 
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